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NEWS AND NOTES 



THE SUMMER COUNCIL 

The insistence of the Board of Directors last November that the 
summer gathering should be maintained seems justified by the unquali- 
fied success of the Des Moines meeting. The attendance at both 
sessions was large, that on Tuesday morning exceeding even the standing 
capacity of the room; the papers were good, and the enthusiasm great. 

Tuesday morning we met in the Hotel Savery. Miss Ida T. Jacobs, 
of the Central High School, Des Moines, presided with tact and energy. 
The first paper was presented by Professor H. W. Davis, of the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Manhattan, on the topic "Intolerance in the 
Teaching of English." This narrowness, of which too many English 
teachers are guilty, he ascribes to the attempt to standardize the subject- 
matter of composition and then to secure 100 per cent efficiency in the 
application of the standards, and also to the prevailing type of collegiate 
study of English literature, which emphasizes too much the authority 
of the works of earlier times. Language exists on earth mainly to serve 
the language needs of the present generation, and it is our business to 
teach it on such a basis. This means the emphasis of effectiveness 
rather than of formal correctness, because the world today demands 
language power above all else. We need not be too much concerned about 
the standards of English, because they will be determined in spite of us by 
the magazines and the newspapers. As a means of emphasizing effect- 
iveness Professor Davis recommended the teaching of English through 
its applications to the journalistic and social needs of the day. The 
paper was cleverly phrased and enthusiastically received. 

Professor S. A. Lynch, of Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
followed with a clean-cut discussion of the importance of pupils' purpose 
in composition. He declared that there are three aims in our work: 
to enable our pupils to communicate their thoughts effectively to others, 
to enable them to understand communication from others, and to set 
up in them higher standards of accuracy and elegance in expression. 
Just life, either in the classroom or outside, gives considerable practice 
in the first two, and a reasonable degree of skill. The third, however, 
is the task of the school alone. We must secure co-operation of the 
children through real occasions for expression, but we must also help 
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them to a higher ideal of language. This ideal must come chiefly from 
the teacher's own standards and the reading of good literature. 

In the absence of Mr. E. B. Richards, Miss Jacobs called upon Mr. 
C. H. Ward, who was this summer teaching in the University of Iowa, 
and upon Mr. W. Wilbur Hatfield, secretary of the Council. Mr. Ward 
in his ten minutes emphasized the professional spirit, the hungering and 
thirsting after the knowledge both of subject-matter and of effective 
means of helping children to grow in power and taste. Mr. Hatfield 
used his time to emphasize the importance of conferences between the 
teachers of each high school and those in the elementary schools 
tributary to it. 

The remainder of the morning's program was an experiment — an 
experience meeting on "My Most Successful Bit of Teaching." Miss 
Jacobs primed the pump very effectively by narrating two of her suc- 
cessful experiences and removed the fear of the word most, which might 
otherwise have paralyzed the discussion. Mr. W. T. Sayres, of Wood- 
ward High School, Cincinnati, almost as skeptical of the superiority of 
Addison and other much revered classics as Professor Davis had been, 
told of using an article from the American Magazine in a quite unique 
fashion. He mimeographed the article, changing effective words to 
poorer synonyms, and then asked the class to revise it as they thought it 
might have been. They became quite enthusiastic in the process of 
supplying better terms, checking themselves up by the original article. 
Professor H. Y. Moffett, of the University of Iowa, told of the enthusi- 
asm generated by allowing a class to finish "The Lady or the Tiger?" 
Then he gave a capital account of a lesson on Longfellow's "Rainy Day" 
in the seventh grade. The introduction consisted of a very natural talk 
about the gloomy weather they were having at the moment and a reading 
of the poem to the class. In attempting to supply many of the rhyming 
words which Mr. Moffett omitted the class became so familiar with the 
poem that at the end of the hour they discovered that they had memo- 
rized it. One of the boys said, "You slipped up on us." Mr. W. W. 
Parker, of the State Normal School at Warrensburg, Missouri, told of 
his success in the teaching of essay-writing. His plan is to have the 
pupils try to write some informal essays first and then resort to Charles 
Lamb or to such modern essays as Strunsky's Rhetoric '21 to see how 
similar tasks have been well done, and then to re-write. Miss Linda 
Rider, of Dubuque, Iowa, explained how a class had, by making its 
own photographic illustrations of "L'Allegro," come to have a real 
enthusiasm for that rather difficult piece of literature. In the first 
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place they had thought of making a movie scenario but found this too 
difficult and finally decided upon a succession of "stills." Most of 
these pictures were made upon class excursions. Many others were 
ready to take part in the experience meeting, but the time at which the 
chairs had to be turned over to a banquet on a lower floor had come, 
and the meeting adjourned. 

At an informal after-gathering Mr. L. B. Harnish, high-school 
visitor of the Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania, State Normal School, told 
something of the very effective speech week which that institution 
enjoyed last year under the leadership of Professor T. C. Blaisdell. This 
celebration included a very considerable use of posters advertising 
nationally known articles so modified as to make effective " good English " 
posters. Mr. Harnish then proposed that for speech week we secure 
from the advertisers a very large number of copies of these posters as 
modified and distribute them as samples to the high schools throughout 
the country. He thought that it would be possible to secure at the same 
time sufficient funds to print a handbook of methods of celebrating. 
Because it would be impossible to secure the printing in time for this 
fall's work and because of the grave question of distributing through 
our national agency material furnished by individual advertisers, the 
plan was not adopted. It contains, however, an idea which may be 
usable locally. 

Wednesday afternoon we met in joint session with the library depart- 
ment of the N.E.A. in the Assembly Hall of the Public Library. Miss 
Robinson, of the Des Moines Public Library, who has worked in very 
close co-operation with the high schools for the last year, presided at 
this session. She called first upon Professor A. B. Noble, of Iowa State 
College, Ames, to present his paper on " Stepping-Stones to Good 
Taste." Professor Noble quoted from Brander Matthews the classifi- 
cation of fiction into the impossible, the improbable, the probable, the 
inevitable, saying that many of our children are now at the place where 
they take great delight in the impossible and it should be our business 
to move them so far as we may toward the other end of the scale, the 
inevitable. In the original assignment his topic had a subtitle, " From 
Tarzan to Decent Literature," and so he gave us a very clever review of 
this boys' thriller which revealed the weakness of the book as that of 
improbability, frequently extending to impossibility. In order to help 
our young people to see such improbabilities, Professor Noble recom- 
mended that we have them look up the lives of authors to find whether 
they really have knowledge of the things they write about. The author 
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of Tarzan, for instance, has never seen the jungles of Africa which he 
describes with so much gusto. Further revelation of the emptiness of 
such fiction can be had by comparing them for definiteness with the 
Jungle Books or with Roosevelt's African Game Trails, the latter being 
better inasmuch as there is positively nothing fictitious in it. Robinson 
Crusoe is also good for showing the lack of detail in the cheap thrillers. 
If the children are old enough, we may ask them to read Mark Twain's 
essay, Fenimore Cooper's Literary OJfenses, and then ask them to imitate 
it, choosing as the object of their satire some objectionable imaginative 
work of the present day. It is also possible to lead on from such stories 
as Tarzan to good horse and dog stories, or to other stories of vigorous 
action, such as those by Ralph Connor. Fourth-year students might 
possibly enjoy the picture of imagination unchecked as presented by 
Ibsen in Peer Gynt. This may help them to realize the danger of Tarzan, 
et al., as literary dramshops. Finally, they may pass on to such works 
of constructive imagination as those of Walter Besant and Jules Verne. 
Beauty is the third stepping-stone to which we hope they will eventually 
pass. 

The second paper was a plea by Miss Margaret M. Skinner, recently 
of Janesville, Wisconsin, but now of Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis- 
consin, for larger use of recent literature in the high school. Reading 
outside of school is either for pleasure or for profit — profit in the sense of 
information. The reading for profit must clearly be modern. Statistics 
were quoted to show that a very large part of the pleasure reading also 
is quite modern. Practically all of the best sellers for the fifteen years 
previous to 1913 appear in the Council's Home Reading List. Since 
most of the reading of adults is in recent books and current periodicals, 
we need to familiarize our pupils with the best of these. A knowledge of 
high points of classical literature is splendid for our boys and girls, but 
we need, too, to chart for them the passage through the perplexing 
problems of modern writings. We must not only set up these better 
standards, but also establish some regularity of reading. This can be 
done best not through prescription, but through the attractive display 
of attractive lists for home reading. Miss Skinner quoted the results 
of her policy of stimulating pupils' interest in modern magazines — a very 
great increase in general intelligence on current topics. Her talk through- 
out was buttressed by statistics and illustrated by graphs. 

Mr. Carl H. Milam, of the American Library Association, Chicago, 
then gave a brief but very enthusiastic and effective presentation of the 
part of the public library in public education. Without belittling in the 
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least the work of the schools, he showed that a very large part of 
the real culture of the public must eventually come from the use of the 
library in after-school years. At present the public does not realize the 
value which the library might be to it; and if it did, the library would 
find itself totally unable to cope with the demands which would be put 
upon it. What we really need is such financial support of the library as 
will enable it both to use advertising for the creation of a demand for wider 
service to the public and to meet that demand by supplying books and 
trained librarians. Because of the length of some of the previous papers 
and because of the absence of Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, the paper which 
he had sent was deferred to a later meeting of the library section. 

The local committee under the management of Miss Jacobs had 
arranged for a luncheon at Harris-Emery's Tea Room on Thursday. 
The eighty-one members who attended it, including representatives from 
New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Illinois, Washington, 
Connecticut, Nebraska, and Wisconsin, as well as Iowa, considered the 
affair a success. At one table Wisconsin sat between California and 
New Hampshire, all three facing Iowa. Professor Moffett, acting as 
toastmaster, called upon representatives from different states, who 
responded happily, touching on the weather (100° in the shade and 
humid), the feeling of good fellowship, and especially upon the oppor- 
tunity of the social half-hour before the luncheon for getting together 
in an informal way. The diners tagged themselves with their own 
names and states and were thus enabled to greet each other in informal 
and friendly fashion. 



NATIONAL AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 

National American Speech Week will be observed November 6-12, 
at the request of the Board of Directors of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

In 1919 and previously, speech week was used merely as an advertise- 
ment for the movement for better speech. More and more, however, 
it has been finding its place in a year's program for speech betterment. 
In Baltimore County, Maryland, it served as the occasion for a survey 
for listing errors in speech, to be eradicated during the school session, 
this to be repeated at the end of the school year for checking and esti- 
mating progress. In St. Louis County, Minnesota, it is observed 
monthly for regular stimulating and checking toward speech improve- 
ment. In a few communities, it is used as the culmination of a year's 
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program, being the occasion of a discussion contest. It has been sug- 
gested that this year speech week be one of a series of discussions, 
dramatizations, etc., with reference to patriotism, with stress upon 
national heroes. 

However it is used, speech week serves admirably for bringing 
together all phases of community life, as the school, women's clubs, 
business organizations, the press, etc. 

The following materials 1 are available at the office of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago, 
Illinois: 

1. Guide to American Speech Week, revised. Price. 25 cents. 

2. Advertisement leaflet, for use in state and county campaigns. 
Price, 5 cents per copy. In quantities of a dozen or more, 2 cents each. 

3. Bibliography for those interested in building programs for the 
year. Price, 10 cents. 

4. Bibliography for English teachers interested in education in 
speech. Price, 10 cents. 

The following bulletins may be procured for 10 cents each from Mr. 
H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana: John N. Clapp, A New 
Step in Composition — Oral Forms; Olive M. Bear, Better Speech Week in 
Decatur; Clarence Stratton, Speaking of Speech; Nila Smith, An Adap- 
tation of "Pandora's Box," play for primary grades; L. W. Rader, Home 
Cooperation in Promoting Good Speech; Olive M. Bear, Eradicating 
Speech Errors; H. DeF. Widger, Everystudent's Progress. 

Since Armistice Day will be on Friday of National American Speech 
Week, the following items may prove suggestive: 2 

A. From Miss Helen A. Turner, Dwyer School, Detroit, Michigan: 

1. Topics for speeches: 

a) November the Eleventh, a Red-Letter Day. 

b) How We Celebrated the Day in Our City or Community. 

c) Kermit Roosevelt — One Patriot. 

d) Over There. 

e) Red-Cross Activities during the War. 

2. Materials: 

a) Flanders Fields. 

b) Donald Hankey's A Student in Arms. 

1 Materials for women's clubs may be procured from Committee on American 
Speech, Chicago Woman's Club, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Price, 15 cents. 
* See also quotation from Bliss Carman on p. 415. 
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c) Alan Seeger's "I Have a Rendezvous with Death." 

d) Joyce Kilmer's poems, especially his submarine poem, "The 
White Ships and the Red." 

e) John Ascough's sketches of the war as seen through^ the eyes of 
an army chaplain — French Windows. 

f) Stephen Crane's The Red Badge of Courage. 

g) Rupert Brooke's "The Dead." 

h) Winifred Letts's "The Spires of Oxford." 

B. Other suggestions: 

1. What the Great War has brought to us in (0) broader interests, 
(b) broader sympathies, (c) enrichment of ideas and ideals, 
(d) enrichment of our language. 

2. A tribute to those who fought for America. 

3. America's place in world-affairs. 

4. America's contributions to world-civilization in (a) material 
things, (b) ideas and ideals. 

5. What America will contribute to the English language. 

Suggestive quotations: 

American speech .... is a vigorous, hardy offshoot [of British speech] 
that is gradually assuming a form appropriate to our character and daily 
needs. — F. N. Scott. 1 

Brander Matthews in a certain article speaks of Kipling's having 
learned how to appreciate the vigor of American speech.* 

In commenting upon an article by a Frenchman, "La poesie ameri- 
caine d'aujour d'hui," R. Aldington says: 

He [the author] is convinced that within a reasonable time a new vigorous 
language will be developed in America as the medium of expression for its 
literature. 

Our localisms are, as a matter of fact, more boldly imaginative than those 
observable in Great Britain; they have more of the Elizabethan freshness 
and freedom; they are at the time truly "sabre cuts of Saxon speech."* 

Brander Matthews writes again, in the New York Times, September 
26, 1920. 

1 "Standard of American Speech," English Journal, January, 1017, p. 11. 
' North American Review, LXVIII (November, 1920), 620. 
3 Poetry, XVI, 98. 
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Many years ago Lord Houghton, always friendly to the United States 
[as he proved himself in the dark days of the civil war], addressed a little lyric to 
an American lady in praise of our common tongue: 

That ample speech! That subtle speech! 
Apt for the need of all and each ; 
Strong to endure, yet prompt to bend. 
So keep it pure; expand its powers; 
And through the maze of civic life, 
In letters, commerce, even in strife, 
Forget not it is yours and ours. 

AIMS 

When one thinks of the movement for better American speech, he 
regards it according to what he values in speaking, or he regards it in 
terms of what his own local observance has stressed. Too often the 
speech movement means only elimination of errors in grammar. Fre- 
quently it means only improvement in enunciation, or adoption of 
standard pronunciation (whatever that is), or enlargement of vocabu- 
lary, or development of ability in public speakin' . These individual 
attitudes and conceptions are not to be discouraged, however, for often 
one enters the larger view by means of his own door. Sooner or later, 
if one grows through following the movement, he realizes that clear 
enunciation, better pronunciation, improvement of voice, vocabulary 
enlargement, better organization of thought, better thinking, and many 
other such ends are only phases and, in one sense, a mere brushing-aside 
of hindrances toward what Dr. Scott terms "adequate expression 
of the best in American character." 1 

NEWS 

The following organizations are active now in the interest of better 
English: 

i. National Council of Teachers of English: The committee was 
first organized in 1915 for "rousing public sentiment to the need and 
the possibility of improving the speaking voice and raising the standard 
of speech usage in daily life." 2 

2. National Federation of Women's Clubs: A Committee on Better 
American Speech, a subcommittee of that on Applied Education, was 

1 English Journal, January, 1917, p. 11. 

' Progress of the Year, a leaflet issued for the Committee on American Speech 
by the National Council of Teachers of English, 1017. 
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organized early in 192 1, with Mrs. Katherine K. Robbins, of Chicago, 
as chairman. 1 

3. American Academy of Arts and Letters: 2 Some of the members 
who are actively interested in " the conservation of the English language, 
in its beauty and purity," are: Brander Matthews, Paul E. More, 
William M. Sloane, Paul Shorey. 

While opposing whatever is slipshod and careless, the society intends to 
oppose also the tyranny of schoolmasters and grammarians both in their 
pedantic conservatism and in their ignorant enforcing of new-fangled "rules," 
based not on principle, but merely on what has come to be considered as 
"correct" usages 

4. The Society of Pure English, organized in 19 13, with L. P. Smith 
as secretary. 4 

The national press, department stores, banks, and other institutions 
in business life are giving so much evidence of active interest in the 
speech movement that there is every reason to believe that very soon a 
national organization among business people will have committees for 
advancing the use of better English. 

A most satisfying observation among those interested in furthering 
the speech movement is the evident and growing interest in it on the 
part of the press and leaders among literary and other artists. Each 
year since 1918 I have "combed" the magazine indexes for articles 
bearing directly and indirectly upon speech improvement. Whereas in 
1918 only six or eight such articles could be found, now they are number- 
less, many of them bearing directly upon the speech movement. The 
same observation can be made — in lesser degree, however — regarding 
the publication of books on this subject. 

The following quotation is particularly interesting and suggestive: 

There overtakes me as I am travelling through Canada on a reading tour, if 
that is not too ambitious a term for a very few modest efforts, a prospectus of 
An American Speech Festival, to be held at the Anderson Galleries on the 12th 
of this month. And at once I wish myself back in New York for anything so 
promising. 

1 Information and suggestions for women's clubs maybe had upon application with 
15 cents, from Mrs. Robbins, 410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

3 Yale Review, April, 1919, p. 545. 

3 Brander Matthews in New York Times, September 26, 1920. 

* Tracts, published by the Clarendon Press, Oxford: No. 1: Preliminary Announce- 
ment and List 0} Members; No. 2: Robert Bridges, English Homophones; No. 3: L. P. 
Smith, A Few Practical Suggestions. 
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The very word "festival" is delightful and quite robs the event of any 
suggestion of dreariness or pedantry. Festivals are nothing if not happy 
things. And a festival under the auspices of David Bispham and Mr. Belasco 
must prove a particularly delightful occasion. 

For good English as spoken at its best in America is a lovely thing, a pos- 
session truly to be prized. How full of charm and power it may be as an 
influence between friends! How subtle and pleasant a means of acquaintance 
between strangers! 1 

A question that has been asked frequently is, What is the relation of 
the speech movement to the movement for Americanization? It has 
been answered, in part only, by the appeal to the children to give to 
those learning the English language from us the best English possible, 
this for the sake of conserving our language. A further contribution to 
the answer is given by Mr. C. H. Barnes, county superintendent of 
education, Duluth, Minnesota, who writes: 

In our country we have an unusual situation, the majority of the children 
coming from homes where the English language is spoken but little, if any. 
Two years ago a Speak-English Movement was organized, and through this 
the children have taught their mothers and fathers to speak and to write 
English, and have tried to acquaint them with American ideals and the Ameri- 
can government. Of course, the work has been necessarily slow, but we have 
received several letters from teachers during the past month, saying that each 
family in her community could speak English a little, whereas two years ago 
most of them were unable to speak or understand English. 

The Speak-English workers have also been helpful in teaching their little 
brothers and sisters to speak English before they enter school. Judging from 
the enthusiasm with which the children are approaching this part of their work 
this year, the majority of the children entering school next fall will be able to 
speak English. 

With this as a background you can readily understand how the Speak- 
English workers welcome a phase of the work which would help them to improve 
their own English. 

Committee on American Speech 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Chairman 

nokthwestekn hlgh school 
Detroit, Mich. 

1 Bliss Carman in New York Times, February 10, 1920. 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS 

NEBRASKA COUNCIL 

The Nebraska chapter of the National Council of Teachers of 
English met May 21 in Social Science Hall, University of Nebraska. 
Miss Sarah T. Muir, of the Lincoln High School, president, introduced 
as the first speaker W. F. DeMoss, of Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
whose subject was "Human Nature as Revealed in Literature." He 
described literature as the laboratory notebook in which the experiments 
of the race are recorded, and pointed out that, with a basis of actual 
knowledge of life, the student can through literature secure an invaluable 
vicarious experience of human nature, that by living through literature 
he can gain the advantage of old age without the inconvenience of 
wrinkles. 

Miss Mary Crawford, of Kearney Normal, speaking on the "Meta- 
morphosis of a Test," presented the use she has found for the Abbott- 
Trabue Tests of ability to judge poetry. Miss Crawford described 
herself as new-fashioned enough to believe that poetical appreciation, 
although difficult to measure, can be developed, and old-fashioned enough 
not to favor formalizing the aesthetic. For this reason she gives the 
tests not as a measure of the students' ability to judge poetry, but as a 
means of developing their love for good poetry. She finds that the tests 
are conducive to this result in two ways. First, the student acquires 
confidence in his ability to appreciate poetry when he learns that he has 
chosen the best version. Second, Miss Crawford has found no other 
device equal to the tests in overcoming sentimental tendencies in student 
writing, since the contrast between the sentimental and the more 
restrained version brings out clearly the absurdity of the sentimental 
version. She related her experience that students, when assigned verse 
to write, become too moral or religious in tone, and that the tests stimu- 
late appreciation which overcomes this tendency. The tests, then, in 
her judgment, aid in developing poetical taste, putting the student into 
a receptive mood by giving him pride in his power of discrimination; 
but they cannot replace what she considers the vital element in increasing 
appreciation, the teacher's contagious enthusiasm for what is best in 
poetry. 

Philo M. Buck, dean of the arts and science college of the University 
of Nebraska, indicted present methods of teaching English for their 
" enormously meager results," selecting particularly for his iconoclastic 
blows the unattractive English of the average teacher, the garrulity of 
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the socialized recitation, and the crime of relegating English training to 
an hour a day. To overcome the student's "horrid fear that his speech 
may betray him as an educated person," Dean Buck declared that the 
present method of teaching English in both universities and high schools 
should be junked, and an effort made to create an attractive literary 
environment. He questioned the value of administering English in 
heavy doses, as in "better English weeks," and proposed that instead 
teachers of all subjects set themselves to acquiring a forceful, rich, 
colloquial style to offset the attraction of the vernacular of the streets. 
He declared that in recitations "loose talk" is encouraged, when "tight 
thinking" should be, and as the source of this trouble he denounced the 
socialized recitation, which he said leads to the garrulity of the barn- 
yard. He proposed that Freshman composition be abolished, but that 
every student's English be the care of his teachers in all subjects, and 
that each department should be able to certify a student's English 
before he could graduate. Then he would turn Freshmen into a course 
for the widest reading, most of it from good modern colloquial writers. 

"Student Initiative and Responsibility in the Preparation of a High- 
School Play" was the subject of a paper by Mrs. Ruth Newlon, of the 
Lincoln High School. Pointing out that one test of the success of a 
project is whether it leads to a desire for further effort along the same 
line, Mrs. Newlon declared that the giving of plays has this result, that 
in giving them the teacher gets the maximum result because she 
creates the maximum interest. Her ideal is to get the players to work 
out their own interpretations, and then in rehearsals to tone down or 
amplify them and fit them together. If this fails in individual cases, 
various interpretations may be suggested from which the player is to 
select, and only as a last resort does the student imitate a prescribed 
interpretation. Talking over the part with the actor and letting him 
read other plays and stories with the same setting are often useful, Mrs. 
Newlon finds, in helping to work out interpretations. Mrs. Newlon 
stated that often the best things in a play are suggested by the students 
during rehearsals, but that they are timid and restrained in attempting 
new things, for fear they may be laughed at, and that a coach must be 
constantly on the lookout not to miss these suggestions. Students of the 
Lincoln High School are allowed to select the plays they present, and 
it is Mrs. Newlon's experience that they instantly condemn the obviously 
bad or offensive play, but are likely to prefer light, humorous plays to 
more serious ones. A faculty committee passes on plays selected by the 
students. Mrs. Newlon described some of the unusual achievements of 
students eager to make their plays succeed. One stage manager planned 
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and made a two-room scene for the last act of The Man of the Hour. 
The rivalry between classes in business management of their plays Mrs. 
Newlon finds very stimulating, and consequently the business manager, 
who has much to do, usually does not have to be told to do it. She 
described the "perfect business manager" who advertised in the city 
papers and even induced the managing editor of the leading daily to 
"cover" the play, but who, after the play was over, was reported failing 
in all his subjects through too great devotion to financing the play. 

M. M. Fogg, professor of journalism in the University of Nebraska, 
discussing "What a High-School Graduate Should Be Able to Do in 
English Composition," enumerated the failings of his journalism students 
which he thought should have been dealt with in high school. He 
declared that a fourth of them use deformed spelling and are not much 
ashamed of it, that 15 per cent of them do not know the difference 
between a sentence and a clause, and a fourth cannot punctuate clearly. 
These errors he believes should have been eradicated before the student 
reached college. He considers it also essential that high-school students 
should have a sufficient vocabulary to express their ideas precisely and 
should be able to take the shortest distance between two points in doing 
so. He urged also emphasis on oral composition as excellent training in 
thinking, since there is too much memory work in high-school English 
and not enough thinking. 

The morning session concluded with a luncheon at which there was 
a discussion of the papers and a brief business meeting. In the afternoon 
the Council members were guests of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae. 



NEW YORK CITY ASSOCIATION 

The last meeting of the New York City Association of Teachers of 
English was held at Lord and Taylor's on the morning of May 21. The 
program consisted of an address by Mr. E. B. Richards, state specialist 
in English, and an explanation by Professor Allan Abbott, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, of his test of ability to judge the merit 
of English poetry. 



LIBRARIES IN EDUCATION 

A committee of the library department of the N.E.A. last winter 
prepared a very careful statement of the library needs of American 
schools. This platform was presented to the department at Des Moines 
and approved. It is as follows: 
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i. All pupils in both elementary and secondary schools should have 
ready access to books to the end that they may be trained (a) to love to 
read that which is worth while; (b) to supplement their school studies 
by the use of books other than textbooks; (c) to use reference books 
easily and effectively; (d) to use intelligently both the school library 
and the public library. 

2. Every secondary school should have a trained librarian, and every 
elementary school should have trained library service. 

3. Trained librarians should have the same status as teachers or 
heads of departments of equal training and experience. 

4. Every school that provides training for teachers should require a 
course in the use of books and libraries and a course on the best literature 
for children. 

5. Every state should provide for the supervision of school libraries 
and for the certification of school librarians. 

6. The public library should be recognized as a necessary part of 
public instruction and should be as liberally supported by tax as are the 
public schools, and for the same reasons. 

7. The school system that does not make liberal provision for train- 
ing in the use of libraries fails to do its full duty in the way of revealing 
to all future citizens the opportunities to know and to use the resources 
of the public library as a means of education. 



THE N.E.A. ON SPEECH 

The following resolution is among those adopted by the N.E.A. at 
Des Moines in July: 

We are glad to cooperate with the American Legion in the establishment 
of a universal requirement of English as the only basic language of instruction 
in all schools — public, private, and parochial — and we commend heartily then- 
demand that thoroughgoing instruction in American History and Civics be 
required of all students for graduation from elementary and from secondary 
schools. We welcome their cooperation in the establishment of a longer school 
year, and in the enforcement throughout the United States of compulsory 
education to the end of the high school period. 

A resolution specifically commending the speech movement, speech 
week, and the plans recommended by the National Council of Teachers 
of English, presented to the Resolutions Committee through the courtesy 
of President David Felmley, of the Illinois State Normal University, 
was sidetracked by the greater prestige of the American Legion. 
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A HOPEFUL INCIDENT 
The School Board of Newark, New Jersey, in April adopted a new 
schedule for teachers in high schools as follows: Teachers in junior 
high schools, $1,900 to $3,000; teachers in senior high schools, including 
librarians, $2,100 to $3,800; heads of departments, $2,700 to $4,400. 
The first- and last-named groups must serve ten years to reach the 
maximum, the second group twelve years. Teachers in the all-year high 
school, which is one of the unique features of the Newark schools, receive 
two months' extra pay, that is, 20 per cent of the amount named. 



A PRIZE OFFER 

In spite of the evident commercialism behind it, this offer is pub- 
lished here because it may fit in with the work of some high-school or 
college English class. A prize of $100 will be given for the best list of 
fifty prose similes selected from standard authors mailed to Grenville 
Kleiser, Room 606, 1269 Broadway, New York City, before November 1. 

The similes are to be judged for their clearness, dignity, and signifi- 
cance. The simile may be long or short, but must be complete in itself. 
Sources are not to be given. Commonplace and trite similes will be 
rejected. The contest is open to anyone and each contestant may 
submit as many lists as he pleases. 



THE PERIODICALS 

A BASIS FOR LITERARY CRITICISM 

The Sewanee Review for April-June contains an important article on 
"The Social Criticism of Literature," by Harvey Whitefield Peck. The 
author points out that literary criticism as such has almost disappeared 
from the general magazines, and that if it is to continue it must ulti- 
mately be supported by the universities. This will be possible only if 
there is some sound scholarly basis for the work of the critic. Dis- 
carding the old bases of historical criticism and the application of indi- 
vidual taste as both unscientific and hostile to the introduction of new 
though really sound ideas in literature, the writer urges the social utility 
of the output as the final standard. The critic will not need to be a 
productive student in the fields of sociology, economics, and psychology, 
but merely one who knows the accepted conclusions in those fields well 
enough to apply them. Where there is no agreement he will of course 
be compelled to say that this is the case and to state his opinions tenta- 
tively. This will seem to many to ignore the art side too completely, 
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but Professor Peck insists that it is upon the content that literature 
must finally be judged, artistic form being taken as a means to an end 
and therefore as a matter of course. 

LANGUAGE SCALES 

E. J. Ashbaugh presents in the June issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research a discussion of "The Measurement of Language." He 
points out the uselessness for diagnostic purposes of the general impres- 
sion scales, such as the Hillegas, Willing, and Hudelson. Because they 
are devoted to the general effect, they fail to show the pupils' particular 
weakness, and this is what the teacher needs. With only a brief refer- 
ence to the Green Organization Test, he devotes himself to the scales in 
grammar, which are certainly diagnostic. He fails to point out the 
great need that remains of similar analytical scales to measure the 
numerous other qualities which go to produce effectiveness in speech 
and writing. 

A DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL MAGAZINE 

The first number of the Journal of Educational Method, issued as 
the organ of the National Conference on Educational Method, although 
dated September, appeared early in the summer. Since its editor is 
Dr. J. F. Hosic, we need not be surprised at the very strong flavor of 
democracy and the project method which the Journal has. For teachers 
of English the most significant article is the initial instalment of Dr. 
Hosic's account of the Chicago experiment known as "The English 
Centers." He tells how he was called in by former Superintendent 
Shoop and asked to work with the district superintendents and prin- 
cipals in ten schools scattered over the city to illustrate the theories of 
the English department of the Normal College. He took the attitude 
that perhaps the Normal College might be wrong in some things and 
that it would like to work with the teachers of these schools in formu- 
lating and demonstrating a practical program. The first step which 
the teachers and supervisor decided to be necessary was an attack upon 
the problems of oral composition and silent reading by an emphasis on 
pupils' purpose. The account is to be continued through several num- 
bers, probably through the entire first volume. 



